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three plays, — The Great Galeoto, by Jose Echeragay; The Duck- 
ess of San Quentin, by Benito Perez-Galdds; and Daniela, by 
Angel Guimera, the Catalonian nationalist. If these men are not 
precisely modernists, at any rate they are transitionists. In point 
of resourceful knowledge of his art, Echeragay is chief of them, 
although he relies too much upon Calderon as his master in 
tragedy, losing thus in vitality what he gains in deviceful tradi- 
tion. His work is at times overstrained and melodramatic, but 
he has written sparkling if somewhat unspontaneous comedy 
after Dumas and Scribe. El Gran Galeoto, like most of his work, 
is problem drama, but it has a sound enough psychology of 
event, if not always of character, and develops a really memora- 
ble denouement. The Duchess of San Quentin, although obviously 
influenced by Ibsen, rather surprises by its socializing quality, 
for contemporary Spanish drama in general is capably realistic 
or finely poetic, rather than interested in social problems. The 
present play, however, has the touch, also characteristic of its 
time and group, of the conscientious technician. Daniela is a 
person-play of no little understanding, but suffering from a too 
palpable manufacture of 'situations'. The editorial addenda are 
concise and appropriate, but we regret that one of the fine plays 
of Jacinto Benavente could not have been included. G. H. C. 



Mary Stuart. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 192 1. Pp. 73. 

Oliver Cromwell. By John Drinkwater. Boston : Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1921. Pp. 96. 

Seeds of Time. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1922. Pp. 68. 

Although Mr. Drinkwater is only forty years old, he has already 
more than a score of books — poems, plays and critical essays — 
to his credit. ' Me is, of course, best known in America by his 
drama, Abraham Lincoln, which, despite all adverse criticism, 
remains an excellent person-play in point of total impression. 
Mr. Drinkwater properly yet almost superfluously explains his 
purpose as that of the dramatist, not of the historian, nor of the 
political philosopher. The same explanation is applicable to his 
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treatment of Mary Stuart and of Oliver Cromwell, in the latter 
of whom, particularly, he has been imaginatively interested for 
many years, for in both cases he takes many liberties with history 
for the sake of building up a credible and impressive psychology 
of the woman and the man in themselves. 

Credible and impressive, for these little dramas skilfully dis- 
engage certain probable human qualities of their central figures. 
Mary Stuart, through a cleverly wrought induction and postlude, 
actually relates the fateful queen's experience to a problem of 
contemporary life. "Mary Stuart", says Mary of herself, "was 
a queen of love, but she had no subjects. She was Love's 
servant, but she found no lord." And again : "I am not Mary 
Stuart — she is a dream unspelt. I am nothing. There should 
have been a queen, and I am nothing." Riccio, Darnley, Bothwell, 
— "a barren stock of lovers" — are intensely feit here by inter- 
preter and reader alike. The weariness of Mary even in the 
face of tragedy, her longings and disillusions, her regal self- 
repressions, — these impel the few dialogues and the grim little 
scenes and silences that constitute this evoked echo of a jealous 
and stealthy past. 

Oliver Cromwell is a less subtle but more stirring study. No 
doubt Mr. Drinkwater's hero is too smooth and reasonable for 
the Cromwell of history. He does not burn and agonize, and is 
rather too fond of the neatly turned phrase and the architecture 
of speech and letter. And it is an obvious weakness in so short 
a drama that it covers a period of fifteen years, perhaps an 
almost unavoidable defect in any effort to develop Cromwell 
dramatically, resulting in episode and broken panorama rather 
than in organic creation. Abraham Lincoln, although also episo- 
dical, has the advantage of a five-year's time-scheme and of an 
implied or expressed enveloping action that makes for unity, 
but Oliver Cromwell has no convincing background beyond the 
wills, the opinions and the experiences of Cromwell and his 
household and nearest associates. Even the Commons debates 
seem more phonographic than actual. Nevertheless, the play 
has really powerful dramatic moments, as in the lessoning of 
the Earl of Bedford's agents, the scene that follows the fortunes 
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of the Battle of Naseby, the conversation between Charles and 
Cromwell at Hampton Court, and the reportorial account of the 
regicide. Browning's Strafford and Dickinson's From King to 
King are somewhat fairer to Charles than is Mr. Drinkwater. 
Mrs. Cromwell, Oliver's mother, despite her burdening years, 
is easily the most alive and interesting person in the play save 
her son. Of the many quotable sayings perhaps Cromwell's 
remark touching liquor legislation has the most timely interest : 
" I respect not such ill reasoners as would keep all wine out of 
the country lest men should be drunk." 

We expect much in the lyric field from the man who has 
written such poems as Reciprocity, A Town Window, The Com- 
mon Lot, History, Holiness, Immortality, The Vagabond, The 
Traveller, A Man's Daughter, Wordsworth at Grasmere, Moon- 
lit Apples, Nocturne, Responsibility, Character and Moonrise; and 
in the present volume, Seeds of Time (see Macbeth, i, 3, 58), we 
find the same grave, kind, "sad sincerity", the same slow-cadenced 
meditations, the same sympathy with the best traditions of the 
English lyric on its mystical and intellectual side that have 
hitherto characterized this thoughtful writer's utterance. The 
twelve Shakespearean sonnets called Persuasion possess an es- 
pecially memorable beauty, and finely illustrate Mr. Drinkwater's 
power to maintain a true poetic partnership between passion 

and reserve. 

(jr. H. C 

Terrestrial and Celestial Globes : Their History and Construc- 
tion. By Edward Luther Stevenson. Two volumes. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. Published for the Hispanic Society of America. 

In these two handsome volumes, Mr. Stevenson has made one 
of the most notable contributions in the field of carto-bibliogra- 
phy. In fact, it is not hard to predict that this work must take 
its place beside those volumes of Lelewel and Nordenskiold 
that opened up this new and delightful branch of study. Here 
is given in a lucid and pleasant form a connected account of the 
art of globe-making, together with its various manifestations in 
Europe from the Greeks to modern times. While particular 
studies have been made in this field (Ravenstein's Martin Behaim, 



